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The several books are arranged in chronological order without reference 
to their present order in the Old Testament. The different sections 
are provided with brief introductions upon the life and times of the 
prophets considered, and their headings afford glimpses of the terri- 
tory to be explored, e. g., Jeremiah's message to the Jewish fugitives 
in Egypt, songs of exultation over Babylon's approaching fall, etc. 
The volume will be welcomed by a growing circle of biblical students, 
and the forthcoming numbers in the series will be awaited with pleasure. 

H. L. W. 

Papias and his Contemporaries : A Study of Religious Thought in 
the Second Century. By Edward H. Hall. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. Pp. 314. Si. 25. 

We have in this volume a lucid and learned account of certain 
phases of the religious thought of the second century. But we venture 
to think that, in its main contention, it is not always quite unswayed 
by dogmatic presuppositions as regards the fourth gospel and some of 
the Pauline epistles, especially those of the third group. It seems a 
trifle anachronistic to read in a book published in 1899: "Gnosti- 
cism had become bone of its [Christianity's] bone. To read the pages 
of what was soon to be known as the New Testament is to come upon 
these hated doctrines again and again." The author himself, in a 
footnote on p. 209, somewhat modifies this extreme position by dis- 
claiming any " desire to make this [John] a Gnostic gospel in any 
other sense than as being plainly the product of a movement which 
was producing at the same time the Gnostic schools." Why, then, 
make sweeping statements ? Was the Republican party identical with 
the abolitionists? And has not the author rather too easily over- 
looked certain remarkable bits of accurate history-writing in the 
fourth gospel when he denies it historical worth ? It is too late in the 
history of criticism to think over again such a question wholly without 
reference to the possibility that there may be a critical explanation 
that may explain contradictory qualities of accuracy and inaccuracy, 
and Mr. Hall here is hardly in advance of Supernatural Religion. 

But the real purpose of his work is altogether commendable : /'. e., 
by a study of Papias to arrive at a knowledge of at least one phase of 
the theological life of the second century. In few, if any, books has 
the task of gathering together the scattered references to this enig- 
matic author and his contemporaries been as well met. What student 
of the New Testament or of church history can know too much of that 
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religious and social movement that produced a Tatian and a Papias, 
the Didache and Marcion ? Accordingly, although we differ emphat- 
ically from his position as regards date and structure of the fourth 
gospel, it is perfectly true that John is not like the synoptists ; that it 
contains interpretative elements ; that its form and style can hardly be 
those of Jesus; and that it mirrors in some way a theological temper 
quite impossible in the middle of the first century. We can undoubt- 
edly best appreciate the fourth gospel when we approach it from the 
point of view which Mr. Hall derives from the study of Papias and his 
contemporaries, and which he so loosely and (we venture to say) mis- 
leadingly calls Gnosticism. There is great need that a student should 
gain the historical feeling if he is to interpret an ancient author, especially 
one of the New Testament group, and sometimes an overestimate 
may be necessary to conquer one's mental inertia. In this way, to say 
the least, the over-certainty of the present volume will prove service- 
able ; and, even if one refuse to be carried along by the author's con- 
clusions quite as rapidly as by his style, one should at least testify to 
the worth of the book's general plan and the author's wealth of infor- 
mation — although he does allow so much of it to become congested in 
an appendix. S. M. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. A Translation into 
Modern English, made from the original Greek (Westcott 
and Hort's Text). In two parts. Parti: The Five His- 
torical Books. New York : F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 

vi + 254. So. 50. 
The " later Greek " in which the New Testament was written was 
not the literary form of the language, used by Plutarch, Josephus, and 
Philo, but the colloquial, everyday speech of the ordinary man of the 
first century. The language of our English versions, both Authorized 
and Revised, is the language of Tyndal — the plain, simple, colloquial 
English of the sixteenth century. But we have had no version in the 
common everyday language of the nineteenth century. Some sixty 
different translations of the entire New Testament have appeared in the 
last two hundred years. Of these only a very few have attempted to 
translate into modern colloquial English, and none have been success- 
ful. Yet, unless a mistake was made in the character of the language 
to which the revelation of God was committed in the first century, the 
plain people of today surely have a right to the Word of God in their 
own tongue, rather than in the language of their forefathers. 



